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New Position in BES 

FRANK E. JOHNSON has been appointed to a new 
position recently set up in the Bureau of Employment 
Security—Assistant Director for Farm Labor. He 
will supervise the BES farm employment program, 
including migrant labor in agriculture and foreign 
farm workers. The Bureau’s Farm Placement Serv- 
ice will report to him. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the employment service 
program for more than 20 years. Prior to his coming 
to the National Office, he was Director of the BES 
New York Regional Office. At the 1955 International 


Labor Conference in Geneva, he served as an adviser 
to United States Government delegates. 


VA Recruits Nurses 


Tue Veterans Administration is launching a nation- 
wide nurse recruitment campaign on a local basis to 
meet the urgent need for nurses in its hospitals, the 
agency reported late in 1957. Some 70 VA hospitals 
have reported a shortage of nurses. The need is espe- 
cially critical at such hospitals in Chicago, New York 
City, Los Angeles, and Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The recruitment campaign will be conducted by 
each of VA’s 173 hospitals to fit the individual needs 
of the hospital. 

A special appeal is being made to nurses who have 
not been working in their profession to return at least 
on a part-time basis if their marriage and family re- 
sponsibilities permit, or to full-time work if circum- 
stances are favorable. 

The director of the VA nursing service in Washing- 
on, D.C., pointed out that VA nurses have excellent 
Opportunities for professional advancement and are 
encourage to engage in advanced study. 
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In addition to periodic pay increases and consid- 
eration for promotion, the nurses receive the retire- 
ment and life insurance benefits established for Fed- 
eral employees and earn 30 days of annual leave and 
15 days of sick Jeave each year. Salaries for VA 
nurses range from a minimum of $4,025 to a maximum 
of $8,645 annually. 


More Older People, 
Less Old-Age Assistance 


Despite the increasing number of older persons in 
the population, the number receiving old-age assist- 
ance has dropped to the lowest point in nearly a 
decade, Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social 
Security, reported recently. The latest tabulation of 
reports from the States showed that there were 2,498, - 
000 older people on the public assistance rolls during 
August, the first time the total has been below 2.5 
million since 1948. 

Two and a half million persons 65 years of age were 
added to the Nation’s population between August 
1950 and August 1957. During the same period the 
number of people receiving old-age assistance declined 
by 307,000. 

Assistance payments now are made to 167 of each 
1,000 old people, compared with 226 per 1,000 in 
1950. 

Assistance payments to older people from both State 
and Federal funds have been increasing in recent 
years, reaching a total of $1.7 million in fiscal year 
1957, compared with $1.1 million in 1948. An old 
person’s average assistance check of $59.19 in August 
1957 was $3.90 higher than in August 1956. 

The decline in the number of persons receiving old- 
age assistance reflects in part the number of aged 
people who receive benefits under the Federal old- 








National Farm Placement Conference Canceled 


THE National Farm Placement Conference, tentatively 
scheduled for Los Angeles, Calif., in March 1958, has been 
canceled because of a shortage of Bureau of Employment 
Security funds. However, a National Farm Placement 
Conference is planned for Los Angeles early in 1959. 











age and survivors insurance program. ‘Three out of 
every four persons reaching age 65 in 1957 were eligi- 
ble for insurance benefits. 

Persons added to the old-age assistance rolls are 
those who fail to qualify for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits or have little or no other inde- 
pendent income. 

“The decline in the number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance is slow,” Mr. Schottland said, 
‘largely because many older people did not earn so- 
cial security or other pension benefits during their 
working years. The average age of people receiving 
old-age assistance is 75. Consequently, few of them 
are able to earn a living.” 


New Bibliography on Handicapped 

A new bibliography, ‘Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped,” has been completed jointly by 
the Library of Congress and the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The bibliography consists of 548 titles, mainly books 
and articles on the employment aspects of physical 
disability. Included are sections on legislation affect- 
ing the handicapped, workmen’s compensation, selec- 
tive placement, Government employment, employ- 
ment and rehabilitation counseling, and many more. 
A number of articles from the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review and other BES materials are listed. Another 
feature is a listing of films relating to employment of 
the handicapped. There is a description of each film 
and information on where it can be obtained. 

Copies of the bibliography have been distributed 
to all local public employment offices, and to reha- 
bilitation offices. Quantity copies are obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents 
per copy. 


My Fair Lady—in Industry 


“My Fair Lady—in Industry” was the theme of 
the 62d annual Congress of American Industry, 
National Association of Manufacturers, held recently 
in New York City. 

“My Fair Lady—in Industry” traced the history 
of the Nation’s womanpower through a series of im- 
pressive scenes portraying careers for women and the 
progress they have made, and was highlighted by an 
interview by the narrator, George Kluge, with Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

“Our concern in the Labor Department is not only 
in seeing women get to the top but also particularly 
in creating an atmosphere of understanding and ac- 
ceptance,” Mrs. Leopold said. ‘“‘We must recognize 
that both men and women have special talents and 
each can excel. 
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(Continued on page 78) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1957 
United States and Territories 





| Percentage 
| change from 


Number or | | 





amount Previ- | Year 
/ ous | ago 
| month| 
| | 

Employment Service—T otal 
New applications...........| 812, 500 +14 +19 
Referrals: | 

MS er 1,218,800 | +18 -—§ 

Nonagricultural.......... 907, 400 | -4 —11 
Placements: 

Agricultural. occ. 5. sss. 1,199,700 | +18 | —10 

Nonagricultural.......... 540, 300 —4 —10 

OO Ee eee hae 309,500 | —4 —13 
oo Ne eee 230,800 | —2 | —6 
Handicapped.......... 30,900 | +15 —9 
Counseling interviews...... . 132,200 | +19 +6 
Individuals given tests...... 127,000 | +21 —4 
Employer visits... . 0.860% 145,700; +2] —6 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

CS NR ae eine Pras 1,175,900 | +15 | +42 
Weeks of unemployment | | 

(Co ee en ee 5, 546, 800 +16} +37 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment? oo... 6.... 1, 213, 400 +6 +40 
Weeks compensated ?....... 4,692,700 | +15 | +36 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2 1, 020, 100 +5 +36 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 

ment for total unemploy- 

DR icowiaGes ccaeion vA $29.17 | +2 | +6 
DORMS AIG... cs ss ies $128, 998,200 | +16 | +44 
Funds available as of Octo- | 

ee Be Se 1$8, 735, 887, 600 | 0; +3 

| 
Veterans 8 
ee 26, 800 +15 +8 
Weeks of unemployment | 

eR 8: te See ae 145,500 | —17 —3 
Weekly average insured un- 

emphoyment............. 32, 500 | —17 | 0 
ew re $3,013,500 | —20| —7 
New applications........... | 186,400 | +18 | +28 
Referrals, nonagricultural . . . | 212,000; —1)| —17 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 125,800 | -—4| —16 
Placements, handicapped... . 11,700 | +9 —14 
Counseling interviews....... 27,800 | +13 —1 


Unemployment Compensation 


Jor Federal Employees 4 


Initial claims, including tran- 











MUNN cs 5 sa. VS ee wit aguteld 20,900 | +77 | +108 
Weeks of unemployment 

ON 2.5. shi ewisies oa 115,000 | +20 +61 
Weekly average insured un- 

SATII VIRIONNE 0 o'i5i's mais! Siviine 26,300 | +15 | +69 


> Se pepe $2, 833, 400 | +15 | +61 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

8 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,800 initial claims, 28,900 weeks claimed, 
and 6,300 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
8,900 initial claims, 10,300 weeks claimed, 2,200 insured unemployment. 
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Industrywide Approach to 
Employer Services . . . 








Special Industry Programs 


By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director in Charge of the United States Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Industry Relations Branch of the Bureau of 

Employment Security develops and maintains co- 
operative working relationships with executives of 
multistate companies and national trade associations. 
Among the basic objectives of the branch program are 
(a) the detection of industrywide or specific manpower 
problems in order to develop comprehensive programs 
for their prevention and alleviation through the appli- 
cation and use of Employment Service facilities and 
services and (6) the development of national man- 
power programs to meet special occupational and 
industry needs. 

During the 8-year period of operation of the pro- 
gram, representatives of the Bureau have met with 
management officials of about 300 of the Nation’s 
largest multistate firms and about 250 national trade 
associations. As much as possible, the schedules of 
contacts with company and trade association execu- 
tives in the same industry have been coordinated, 
since they supplement each other and thus provide the 
opportunity to achieve comprehensive coverage of 
that industry. 


Special Industrywide Programs 


After several years of operation, it became apparent 
that the development of special programs to assist in 
meeting occupational shortages and industrywide 
manpower needs would be advantageous, both to 
industry and to the Employment Service. The En- 
gineering Manpower Program and the programs for 
the Machine Tool Industry and Certificated Air Car- 
riers are examples of early efforts. 


Cooperation Between the States and the Bureau 


|: is the purpose of these special programs to pro- 
mots needed services to individual employers in the 

ctive industries. Since the services are provided 
‘marily through local employment offices, accounts 
ol « hievements by the States in this area, as disclosed 
by «ticles in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
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REvIEW, are of special significance. The spadework 
done by Bureau representatives with company and 
trade association executives contributes much to the 
development of industry programs. But good rela- 
tionships already developed with employers in the 
States and statewide industry programs are important 
factors in their satisfactory operation. Cooperation 
and initiative are essential on the part of the States, 
local offices, and the Bureau. 

A State agency may start a statewide industry pro- 
gram which merits expansion to a national program. 
The Bureau is always glad to consider a suggestion for 
the development of such a program from a State 
agency, and, when feasible, to activate it. National 
industry programs, however, require the cooperation 
of the State agencies to be effective. By and large, 
the States have recognized that these programs have 
resulted in increased employer knowledge of helpful 
ES services and better acceptance of those services— 
and their cooperation has been important. 


Industrywide Programs Launched by the Bureau 


The Hotel and Restaurant Program, the Hospital 
Program, the Retail Trades Program, and the pilot 
program launched with the Home Builders Division 
of the Construction Industry are examples of more 
recent industrywide cooperative activities which have 
met with success through the combined efforts of the 
Bureau’s Industry Relations Branch and the State 
Employment Services. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Program.—In the develop- 
ment of the Hotel and Restaurant Program, it was 
essential to coordinate the manpower interests of man- 
agement, labor, training institutions, and government 
agencies. 

The development of a cooperative plan with the 
Hotel Statler chain, in order to enable the Employ- 
ment Service to increase the scope of its service to 
local hotels, was the first step in the program, A 
complete staffing pattern was developed, and the 
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listed occupations were analyzed to determine for 
which of them tests were available for screening 
applicants. This analysis disclosed that there were 
ES aptitude tests for 23 of the occupations listed. 

Each local office concerned with the program was 
requested to identify, with the respective local hotel 
personnel managers, those occupations in the hotel 
in which there was a placement potential—thus 
making it mutually advantageous for the Employment 
Service to refer qualified workers. Master job orders 
were developed for entry occupations, and Employ- 
ment Service offices were requested to refer only 
test-selected applicants, whenever possible, in those 
occupations for which tests were available. 

A Bureau representative addressed a meeting of the 
National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Education, 
describing what the Employment Service had been 
doing to provide service to the industry. Thereafter, a 
meeting of interested agencies and organizations was 
held to plan a cooperative program. 


Community Planning Plays Big Part 


Community planning was the basis for the resulting 
joint action program. Local conferences were recom- 
mended to identify specific local problems of the 
industry, and to develop cooperative action programs 
which would meet the needs of the industry through 
concerted effort on the part of each interested group. 

Subsequently, in cooperation with the Culinary 
Institute of America, special aptitude tests were 
developed for the selection of potentially qualified 
workers in two of the industry’s shortage occupa- 
tions—cooks and bakers. 

Recently, State agencies have developed similar 
successful programs to increase the scope of service 
to the Hotel and Restaurant Industry on a statewide 
basis, in cooperation with State organizations in the 
industry. 

The Hospital Program.—Exploratory conferences were 
held at which representatives of the American Hos- 
pital Association and the Bureau discussed ways in 
which the Employment Service might expand its 
services to hospitals throughout the country. It was 
agreed that efforts should be made to develop a 
cooperative program to assist the hospital industry 
in meeting its personnel requirements through wider 
application and use of Employment Service facilities, 
with special emphasis on testing and recruitment. 

At the suggestion of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, arrangements were made with the Greater 
New York Hospital Association and the New York 
State Employment Service to proceed with a pilot 
study in New York City. The New York agency for 
some time had been working on this project with the 
Association of Hospital Personnel Executives in New 
York City. 

Representatives of the USES for the District of 
Columbia and the Bureau also made arrangements 
with the George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. for a similar pilot study. 

These efforts in New York City and Washington, 


D. C. have had satisfactory results. Successful coop- 
eration has also been demonstrated in other cities 
throughout the country. The New Mexico State 
Employment Service was successful, for example, in 
recruiting the entire staff for a new hospital facility 
in Albuquerque. 

For several years, the Bureau has been engaged 
in cooperative test development activities with several 
hospitals throughout the country. As a result, apti- 
tude test batteries are now available for such occupa- 
tions as Nurse, Nurse Aid, and Practical Nurse. 

Reports from the State agencies indicate that the 
publication, Jos Descriptions FoR HospiTA.s, pre- 
pared by Bureau technicians in cooperation with the 
American Hospital Association, has been quite useful 
in the development of cooperative relationships with 
many hospitals throughout the country, and has filled 
a basic need for job information in this field. 

The Retail Trades Program—The development of a 
nationwide cooperative program to provide maximum 
service to retail establishments was begun late in 
1955. Based on the findings of a sample survey of 
selected retail establishments in representative branches 
of the industry, plans were made for enlisting the 
cooperation of national retail associations, chain 
store companies, trade publications, and the United 
States Office of Education. 

Conferences were held with executives of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation and the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. The American Retail Federa- 
tion’s 17 affiliated trade associations in the drug, 
grocery, and variety store fields were also contacted. 

The executive or home offices of such chain store 
companies as J. C. Penney Co., W. T. Grant Co., 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Peoples’ Drug Stores, 
Sears Roebuck and Co., Montgomery Ward and Co., 
Kroger Co., Walgreen Drug Co., and S. S. Kresge 
Co. were visited by Bureau representatives. 

An article entitled ‘Helping to Solve Personnel 
Problems,”’ describing services available to chain-store 
operators through public employment offices, was 
published in the Administration Edition of CHAIN 
STorE AGE. 


Bureau Contacts Top Management 


In the course of the development of the program, 
top management officials of 55 major multistate re- 
tail firms and 25 national retail trade associations were 
contacted by the Bureau’s Industry Relations Repre- 
sentatives. 

In addition to obtaining the cooperation of company 
and association officials, a program was developed 
with the United States Office of Education in the 
field of distributive education, designed to serve the 
manpower needs of retail trade. 

The program has had general acceptance on the 
part of management and associations in the retail 
field, and many of the State agencies have reported 
increased use by retail employers of Employment 
Service facilities and services since the inception of the 
program. 
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Pilot Program—Home Builders’ Industry—A cooper- 
ative program was developed with the National 
Association of Home Builders because the home con- 
struction industry was experiencing a shortage of 
skilled workers in the seven basic trades. The in- 
dustry was also in need of workers for entry jobs, 
particularly for potentially qualified applicants for 
apprenticeships. In view of these manpower prob- 
lems, the Director of Labor of the Association and 
representatives of the Bureau’s Industry Relations 
Branch held a number of conferences to determine the 
manner in which the State Employment Services 
could be helpful to employers in the industry. 

Because of the great scope of the construction indus- 
try, it was concluded that a pilot program for the re- 
cruitment and training of workers for the home 
building industry should be planned and installed in 
Contra Costa County, Calif. Accordingly, the Gen- 
eral Contractors Association for Contra Costa Gounty 
and the State of California Department of Employ- 
ment have cooperated in the development of this 
project. 

A joint conference to introduce the pilot program 
was held on June 8, 1957 at Lafayette, Calif. A 


number of activities are being undertaken as a result 
of these cooperative efforts. They are described in 
another article in this issue of the REview on page 15. 

After the success of the Contra Costa County pilot 
program has been demonstrated, it is anticipated 
that similar pilot programs will be introduced in other 
areas throughout the country where the construction 
industry is in need of this type of assistance. 


The Industrywide Approach to Service 


It has been clearly demonstrated that the indus- 
trywide approach in giving ES service to employers 
has considerable merit, since it points up manpower 
problems common to the industry and provides a 
basis for joint efforts to effect their solution. It also 
provides excellent channels for disseminating informa- 
tion about the Employment Service to employers in 
the industry, as has been accomplished in the pro- 
grams already described. The most convincing 
“testimonials” for this type of approach are the ex- 
cellent articles comprising the greater part of this 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcurRITY REVIEW. 


ES Meets Hotel Industry Challenge 


L. RENO 


(>= State’s rapidly expanding hotel industry has 
been a pleasant challenge; one which has in- 
stilled greater confidence in our interviewers and 
added tremendously to our community prestige. 

We believe that this industry represents the greatest 
potential user of our service due to its rapid growth 
and intelligent approach to personnel problems. We 
are expanding our special services to the entire in- 
dustry and continually training our personnel to 
recognize special problems and methods to aid in 
their solution. Alertness to opportunity and a well- 
timed, aggressive approach is mandatory where 
competition is keen. 

Industry is fast coming to realize that we are the one 
source where vital information on labor supply and 
demand can be secured. Organizations engaged in 
bringing new industry into our area rely upon us to 
provide labor market information and statistical data 
lor prospective industries. When these agencies are 
convinced of Employment Service efficiency, they will 
become the contact which leads to the use of Employ- 
ment Service facilities. 

l1 staffing a new $4 million downtown luxury 
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By A. D. LUCAS, Manager 

and P. M. CROW, Principal Interviewer 
Reno Local Office 

Nevada Employment Security Department 


hotel, we did not have the assistance of industrial 
development groups since the owners were local 
residents. The initial contact with these owners was 
made when construction started, 9 months before the 
actual opening of the hotel. We learned who the 
manager would be and pertinent facts about his 
background. When he arrived in Reno 6 months 
before the opening date, we were well prepared to 
present our service. 

We found a parallel case written up in the May 1955 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY Review. This 
example by the Connecticut State Employment 
Service illustrated how other large hotels had been 
entirely staffed by the public employment service and 
created the necessary confidence in our ability. The 
new manager realized that we had reliable facts on 
prevailing wages, labor supply and demand, turn- 
over rates, requirements of the various unions, and 
the most feasible recruitment methods for this area. 

After securing authority to conduct the recruitment 
program for the new hotel, we immediately gathered 
area wage information from hotels of comparable size 
and class, and made it available to management as an 
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One of the new luxury hotels in Reno 
for which the Employment Service 
had almost complete staffing respon- 
sibility. 


aid for establishing an equitable wage structure. In 
this area, only culinary workers and bartenders in the 
hotel industry are covered by union agreements. ‘The 
union scale is considered to be the prevailing wage for 
these occupations. 

At this time, we supplied the manager with sample 
application forms and suggestions for setting up 
departmental personnel files so he could order the 
necessary forms. A tentative staffing pattern was 
compiled and a search of our files was conducted to 
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HOLIDAY HOTEL 


Applications from Experienced 


Hotel and Culinary Workers 
For the HOLIDAY HOTEL 


Will be accepted from 


| 8 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
“November |4th, [5th and [6th 


Apply at 
NEVADA STATE EMPLOYMENT 
102 E. 2nd St. 


(NO APPLICATYONS ACCEPTED AT HOTEL) 


(Privately Paid Ad) | 
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An advertisement used to recruit workers for a new Reno hotel. 
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ascertain the possible labor supply. Applicants that 
we believed to be qualified for supervisory positions 


were referred to the manager. The Reno local office 
has maintained close working relationships with the 
two hotel industry unions, and they sent us all avail- 
able members for screening and referral. 

Two weeks before the hotel opened, department 
heads were selected and given departmental hiring 
authority. We maintained daily contact with the 
following departments: Managerial, auditing, front 
office, security, lobby, housekeeping, kitchen, cater- 
ing, and maintenance. 

The staffing pattern was revised when department 
heads submitted an actual list of positions to be filled. 
The catering department manager, who hired 47 
percent of the employees, used our office for interview- 
ing, while the others had rooms in the hotel for this 
purpose. 

No applications were received at the hotel: signs told 
applicants to report to the local office. 

Realizing that persons who were already employed 
would be attracted by these desirable job opportuni- 
ties, some of which involved upgrading, applicants 
who were selected but were presently employed were 
urged to give employers 1 week’s notice. Our office 
remained open until 7 p. m. during the recruitment 
period to serve persons who were working during 
the day but wanted to be considered for these jobs. 

Seven hundred applicants were secured as a result 
of newspaper ads, union recruitment, and a complete 
search of our active and inactive files. Each appli- 
cant completed our application form and one from 
the hotel so that the employer would have a personnel 
record. 

The initial screening was conducted by our inter- 
viewers, using standards set by the employer and 
interviewing aids. A total of 250 were selected and 
referred to department heads; 196 were hired, 57 of 
them unemployment insurance claimants. Employ- 
ees selected were given 1 week of training before the 
hotel opened. 
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Facilities for parking and gambling (legal in 
Nevada) were originally leased to private operators 
and, working directly with them, we secured many 
more placements. The hotel has now taken over 
these operations and employment has increased from 
197 to more than 300. 


2, LAS VEGAS 


NE of the major industries in Las Vegas is the 

group of large, nationally famous resort hotels, 
which employ, in the aggregate, about 7,000 people. 
Frequent contacts have been made by local office 
personnel with top management of the hotels to 
discuss their employment problems and offer our 
services. But because the firms are using union 
sources, it has been difficult for the local office to effect 
a favorable penetration into this industry. 

During the peak season, one of the big problems 
was the securing of trained chambermaids. ‘Trained 
maids were in short supply and it was nearly impos- 
sible to train inexperienced maids on the job because 
of overflow business, lack of empty rooms, and the 











We furnish attendants for the 300-car parking 
garage and lot where unlimited free parking is offered 
for guests. 

We take great satisfaction in our part in the estab- 
lishment and successful operation of this new hotel 
in our city. 


By CLARK S. HARDY, Manager 
Las Vegas Local Office 
Nevada Employment Security Department 


shortage of time. When the local office suggested 
training classes for maids, the hotels accepted the 
offer. We contacted the director of Adult Vocational 
Education of the Clark County School District and 
he agreed to set up such classes. The State Vocational 
Educational Department agreed to pay three-fourths 
of the total expense, if the local office would find 
someone to provide for the remaining one-fourth, select 
the instructor and students, arrange suitable space for 
training, secure Jinens and vacuum cleaners, and 
coordinate the program. 

This seemed a large problem, but it was not an 
insurmountable one. The hotels gladly paid the 
additional 25 percent of the expense. We located a 





Members of the training class for maids learn the correct way to make a hotel bed. 
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retired hotel housekeeper and she was certified to the 
faculty of the County School System. We secured 
rent-free facilities and mechanical equipment in a 
large closed hotel. Linens were furnished free by a 
large local linen supply company. The local office 
processed the applicants. 

An advisory committee was formed, made up of 
representatives of hotels, the culinary union, the Em- 
ployment Service, and the schools. 

The course ran 40 hours, the students received a 
certificate on its completion, and all were immediately 
placed in the hotels. The first “graduate”? proved so 
good that she was hired as an inspector. The 
instructor received $3 per hour. The total cost of 
the program was approximately $450 per month, 
with each hotel paying about $15. 

As the need arises, additional training courses for 
chambermaids will be held. 

This program has proved its worth: a service to the 
community has been performed and our relationship 
with, and potential penetration into, the hotel industry 
has been materially strengthened. 

The next big problem which confronted the hotel] 
industry was the shortage of competent NCR-2000 
front office register operators. Mindful of our success 
with training chambermainds, the hotels asked us to 
help them again. 

A survey of all hotel comptrollers and chief auditors 
by the local office determined the extent of the need. 
We talked with the local outlet of the National Cash 
Register Co. and the manager extended whole- 
hearted cooperation to our project. We again con- 
tacted the director of Adult Education and he 
agreed to set up classes if certain conditions could be 
met. An advisory committee was formed and the 
following arrangements were made. 

1. The classes would be at night, since the instructor 
and most of the applicants held daytime jobs. 


2. Only applicants with a bookkeeping background 
or those who passed Aptitude Test B-209 would be 
selected. Each class would be restricted to 10 
students. 

3. The class would meet for 24 hours twice a week 
for 6 weeks. 

4, The instructor would be paid $5 an hour. 

5. The Clark County School District would pay 
three-fourths of the total expense; individual students 
would pay the remaining one-fourth—approximately 
$10.50 per student for the entire course. 

6. The National Cash Register Co. would furnish 
the machines for practice, space (including lights and 
cooling or heating), and text books for each student. 
They would also refer to our office any prospective 
student who contacted their establishment. 

7. The hotels would keep us advised of vacancies 
and place all orders for NCR-—2000 operators with the 
local office. They would also refer to us any appli- 
cant who contacted them for such a job. 

8. The local office would recruit and test all appli- 
cants and assign them to the classes. 

9. The advisory committee and school director of 
Vocational Education would coordinate the program. 

10. An auditor and NCR operator from one of the 
large hotels with teaching experience accepted the 
teaching assignment and was certified to the faculty 
of the school system. 

The response to this program has been gratifying. 
The first course is nearly completed and five more 
classes have been signed up to March 1, 1958. 

We feel that we are developing higher skills for a 
goodly number of persons and rendering a service to 
the hotel industry and the entire community. In the 
future we plan to have schools for bus boys, NCR-3100 
operators, food checkers, and waitresses. The local 
unions are cooperating with us in this endeavor. 


Boston Establishes a Service for Nurses 


By MILDRED P. POWERS 


Supervising Office Manager, Boston Professional Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


OSTON is generally recognized as one of the major 

medical centers of the world. Located in the metro- 
politan area are schools of medicine, hospitals, clinics, 
and research facilities which have outstanding reputa- 
tions for achievements and advances in medical 
service. Millions of dollars are being spent annually 
to support the hospitals and to provide for the ever- 
expanding programs of health research. Expansion 
in this field, however, calls for more than just funds. 
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It also involves the demand for doctors, technicians, 
and nurses. For many years, Boston, the State of 
Massachusetts, and the entire Nation have had a 
serious shortage of well-trained and competent nurses. 

The Boston Professional Office had been considering 
the possibility of increasing its recruitment of nurses. 
Some study of the New York plan had been made. 
We had been asked by a few nurses who had moved 
to Boston from New York to consider the possibility 
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The nurse placement section in the 
Boston Professional Office. 


of starting a registry for private duty nurses and one 
meeting with members of the State Nurses Group 
representatives was held early in 1955. We were 
at this point of exploration when the polio epidemic 
hit the city. Plans were temporarily sidetracked as 
everyone went to work to assist in staffing all depart- 
ments of the hospitals to meet this emergency. 

It was not until late in December 1955 that con- 
ditions permitted further consideration of the plans 
for expanding service to nurses. At that time, a 
meeting was called for all State Mental and Public 
Health Institutional Directors at the State House 
to discuss the shortage of nurses in the State institu- 
tions and methods to recruit them. Representatives 
of the Division of Employment Security were invited. 
At this meeting it was decided to centralize in the 
Boston office all recruitment of nurses for the State 
vacancies. Arrangements were made for an advertis- 
ing budget. 

A working agreement between the Massachusetts 
Board of Registration for Nurses and the Boston office 
was established whereby lists of nurses registered by 
the State would be furnished to this office for direct 
mail contact. Clerical costs for initial contact with 
all registered nurses would be provided. It was 
agreed that Boston would coordinate all efforts, but 
that each local office in the State would continue 
current recruitment efforts and expand where possible. 

As soon as the initial plans for servicing the State 
hospitals were completed, two problems became evi- 
dent. The first was that as we proceeded to con- 
tact all registered nurses in the State relative to 
employment, we undoubtedly would be contacting 
many currently employed by voluntary hospitals. 
The second problem was that since we were approach- 
ing all nurses currently registered, many might be 
able to work only odd days or short terms and some 
sort of recruitment for this type of employment should 
be considered. To meet the first problem, it was evi- 
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dent that the voluntary hospitals should be made 
cognizant of our plans. The logical solution to the 
second was to start a Private Duty Registry, but here 
the problem of 24-hour, holiday, and weekend cover- 
age would cause some difficulty. 

We decided to take up the voluntary hospital 
problem directly with the Massachusetts Hospital 
Association and arrange for a meeting with their 
executive group. They gave us many excellent sug- 
gestions but felt the lack of full coverage would 
be a real drawback. 

In order to achieve the full cooperation of the 
various nursing groups and the metropolitan hospitals, 
we Called a meeting of representatives from each group 
to discuss the problems and proposed programs, since 
the New York office had been successful in obtaining 
cooperation through such an advisory committee. 

There were 20 representatives at our first meeting. 
From the ensuing discussion, it was evident that 
opinions differed as to the necessity of the State 
Employment Service setting up a Nurses Private 
Duty Registry. Various viewpoints were expressed. 
Some questioned the capability of the Employment 
Service to work effectively in such a specialized field. 
Others pointed out that ours was a free service avail- 
able to all citizens of the State seeking employment. 
This group believed we would find many nurses 
among the married women and graduate students who 
would be willing to accept cases on a part-time basis 
provided they did not have to pay the fees for obtain- 
ing this employment. They felt that efforts to induce 
these persons to re-enter nursing would aid in the 
current shortage. No definite conclusions were 
reached during this first meeting. The second meet- 
ing with the same group, a few weeks later, resulted 
in about the same line-up of divergent opinions. 

In the meantime, we began to have both telephone 
calls and visits from nurses, requesting us to start the 
Private Duty Registry and assuring us that they would 
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be interested in joining it. In view of this support, 
and our own conviction that there was a definite need 
for such a registry, we decided to go ahead, operating 
with our own personnel. 

Between February and the middle of March 1956, 
we contacted over 40,000 nurses by mail on behalf of 
our State institutions. The letters had returnable 
coupons on the bottom. Those from the Boston 
metropolitan area were kept separate to enable us to 
have a mailing list to be used to recruit nurses for the 
proposed Private Duty Registry. The response was 
slow, but steady and encouraging enough for us to 
proceed. 


Nurses Meet High Professional Standards 


From the outset, it was recognized that not only was 
it essential that the best possible service be given to 
doctors and hospitals, but that the qualifications of 
any nurse placed upon our registry had to meet the 
highest professional standards. Minimum require- 
ments established were those found to be satisfactory 
by the New York office over a 10-year period. 

Our procedures require that all who register with 
us must present their current State registration, 
furnish the name of the nursing school from which 
they were graduated, and give references of at least one 
doctor and one hospital that we may contact for 
written references. We have regular forms which we 
submit to obtain references. Upon receipt of these 
completed forms, they are reviewed and, if appror ed, 
the nurse may go on call. 

Nurses are listed on the “Call Sheets” in the order 
in which they notify us they are available for duty. 
A nurse may specify the day, shift, and hospital 
location she prefers to be assigned to, if she desires to 
limit her availability. She is referred according to 
her place on the list and her limitations. Hospital 
orders are listed and served according to the time 
they are received. 


We next advertised in the papers and sent notices 
to metropolitan area nurses that we were ready to 
start a Private Duty Registry. As soon as the first 
private duty nurse went on call, we started contacting 
hospitals for openings. Staff nurses were referred 
promptly upon availability since the hospitals checked 
their references directly and volume orders were 
received as soon as we mentioned our interest in this 


field. 


At the outset, progress was comparatively slow in 
our new program. For many years, the hospitals had 
relied on various long-established agencies for private 
duty nurses. These hospitals naturally were anxious 
to maintain their current services and sources of 
supply. It was understandable that they con- 
tinued to place orders with the established registries 
(all of which required a fee). At the outset, then, the 
new registry set up by the Employment Service was 
used only as a supplementary aid, primarily in cases 
of dire necessity. In order to expand, we first had to 
prove that we could operate efficiently and with speed. 
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A major handicap was the inability in a 9-to-5 
workday to properly service both hospitals and 
nurses for a 24-hour, 7-days-a-week demand. We 
could cover the 3-to-11 shift, but found it difficult to 
obtain orders or give service for the 11-to-7 and 7-to-3 
shifts. It was not possible for a nurse to go on call 
except from 9 to 5 when the office was open. In 
order to solicit for the two shifts not covered by the 
office, it was necessary for the manager to do this job 
development work from her home each night, morn- 
ing, and through the weekend, for many months. 

By the end of May 1956, 3 months after the start of 
the program, we had placed 153 nurses. The time 
for expansion had arrived and permission was re- 
quested for a detailed study of the 24-hour service 
operating in New York. Upon completion of this 
study, recommendations to hire a telephone-answering 
service to start a 24-hour operation received favorable 
action. After a study of services available, the one 
serving the American Medical Association Emergency 
Service was selected. 

The first tie-in line was put into operation July 5, 
1956. Notices of this new service were sent to all 
nurses and hospitals and the first notices direct to the 
doctors were now released. It became apparent 
immediately that one line was not sufficient. We 
requested assistance from the telephone company and 
they sent an engineer to study the problem. We fol- 
lowed his recommendation that we (1) establish a 
new setup on our switchboard for this operation, (2) 
tie in a second line at once, and (3) reserve a third 
line for expansion. This resulted in a change of 
telephone numbers for the service to nurses and, of 
course, required further notices to both nurses and 
hospitals using the service. 

The telephone-answering service was unwilling to 
undertake any job development when we made the 
first tie-in. We did gain the advantage of service on 
any calls coming in from the hospitals, however, and 
nurses could now go on call 24 hours a day. Job 
development was still continued outside office hours. 


Expanded Service—Greater Acceptance 


The expanded service was a big step forward in the 
acceptance of the registry by nurses, doctors, and 
hospitals. The number of orders and applications 
was steadily rising. Patients’ relatives began to call 
in more and more for service. Some doctors’ offices 
called us frequently and the doctors themselves began 
to call for emergency service. We were told that the 
hospitals were recommending our service. More 
nurses were coming in to register and to request 
additional] literature concerning the service for their 
friends. The local office staff assigned to this project 
had to be expanded again to meet the demands. 
The increase was slow, gradual, but steady. 

We have had only one doctor who refused to cooper- 
ate and give us references we asked for. He wrote an 
article for the MaAssACHUSETTS PuysIcIAN attacking the 
service. We asked for and obtained equal space to 
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print our answer to his attack. Following the printing 
of this answer, there was a noticeable increase in the 
number of doctors using the service. 

At this time we approached the telephone-answering 
service again about taking over job development. 
Their operators had now become so enthusiastic over 
the service that they were willing to cooperate. (One 
of their operators had taken an emergency call for a 
nurse to care for an elderly man injured in an auto 
accident and had located the nurse after considerable 
difficulty. When she reached home, she learned it 
was her uncle.) Special training was given to all the 
operators of the answering service on job development. 

Service at any time, regardless of the hour or day, 
and the inception of job development were most 
important factors in the growth of the program. Con- 
tinuous service was essential for the doctors and hos- 
pitals, while job development gave the nurses assur- 
ance that direct positive efforts were being made to 
place them with the hospital and on the shift they 
requested. Few of the private registries were in a 
position to offer comparable advantages. 

Close liaison is maintained at all times between the 
Nurses Registry and the telephone answering service. 
Periodically, conferences are held to discuss changes in 
techniques or any problems arising. These meetings 
have not only served to iron out various difficulties, 
but have also excited an equal interest and purpose- 


fulness in those serving the cause of the ill at the 
answering service. The operators of the answering 
service have available not only their immediate super- 
visor but the manager or unit head of the Employ- 
ment Service to handle any emergencies at any time. 

Now the service is complete. During the entire 
year 1955 we placed a total of 19 nurses. During the 
month of October 1957, we placed 893. It has not 
been an easy task. We have had to advance slowly. 
We have won recognition of our efforts but only those 
who have worked on the program have a knowledge 
of the caution required. ‘Today, the hospitals call us 
promptly for service. We are no longer told they are 
waiting for other agencies to service them first. Our 
nurses are in urgent demand and currently being 
placed in 72 hospitals. 

We have won our laurels. Although we sought no 
reward other than that of establishing the service, we 
received national recognition. A splendid office staff, 
always closely knit in its relationship with the office 
and each other, has been infused with pride and 
enthusiasm which is reflected in every section of its 
employment work. We have, indeed, fulfilled the 
mandate of the Employment Service to give service 
to the community. The effort has been well worth- 
while. There is no more rewarding service than the 
saving of human life. 


Serving Michigan Hospitals 


By EDWARD H. JACOBSEN 


Chief, Industrial Services Section 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


PROMOTING greater use of agency facilities by 

hospitals has been a major activity of the Michi- 
gan State Employment Service over a period of years. 
What has been achieved came not through any 
specific program, but, rather, through continuous 
contacts with hospitals to acquaint them with our 
services. 

While hospital administration and training follow 
a common pattern, each hospital has its own prob- 
lems. Attempting to sell employment service without 
first identifying each hospital’s needs and gaining 
confidence through prescribing appropriate treatment 
holds poor potential for developing an effective 
service program. 

Proper preparation was an important step. Before 
making any hospital call, the agency representative 
studied the history of the organization, its operations, 
employment policies, and possible problem areas, so 
that he would be able to properly discuss the services 
that might be needed. 

To assist in this previsit preparation, a copy of the 
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publication, “Job Descriptions for Hospitals,” to- 
gether with reprints from Jack Newman’s article, 
“Occupational Information for Hospitals” from the 
February 1952 issue of the EMpLOYMENT SECURITY 
REvIEW, were distributed to agency offices. In turn, 
each branch [local] office mailed a copy of this reprint 
to all hospitals in its area, which proved an effective 
means of creating initial interest. Later, each branch 
office scheduled visits to the hospitals to introduce and 
discuss the volume, ‘“‘Job Descriptions for Hospitals.” 
These visits provided an opening wedge for discussing 
other problems within each hospital. They further 
provided a means of familiarizing hospital authorities 
with the many services which the Michigan State 
Employment Service had to offer. 


x kk 
Placement has played a major role in the agency’s 


program with hospitals. But other servicess—such as 
those related to testing, occupational analysis, and 
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The Employment Service plays an important role in the recruitment and selection of nurse trainees for many Michigan hospitals. 


research—also have played an important part. With 
respect to testing, the use of United States Employ- 
ment Service tests has become generalJly recognized by 
the Michigan hospitals as an important tool in the 
recruitment and selection of nurse trainees. This was 
accomplished through constant promotional work. 
For example, the Traverse City General Hospital, 
one of the larger hospitals in the State, recruits nurse 
trainees for communities within a radius of 75 miles. 
This required State office assistance to establish and 


coordinate a plan of service for the uniform action of 


all the branch offices serving the area. When it is 
time to recruit persons for classes for this school, 
appropriate branch offices are notified. Each office 
then interviews, tests, and refers prospective trainees 
to the school. Because of the different types of nurse 
training in this hospita] (this applies equally to other 
Jarge hospitals), specific tests for Practical Nurse, 
Nurse Aid, and Registered Nurse are administered to 
each applicant. 


A second example is that of the Mercy School of 


Nursing in Detroit, for which training is given at 
Mount Carmel Mercy Hospital. This school is also 
the directing authority for nursing schools in hospitals 
in Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Lansing, and 
Pontiac. Through contacts with the parent organ- 
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ization, a plan of action was developed for the selection 
and testing of applicants for nurse training in wh’ch 
each hospital school works directly with the agency 
branch office in its area. 

An example of how one efficient service assists in the 
development of another is noted in our relations with 
the Hackley Hospital in Muskegon. The success 
achieved by the Muskegon branch office in supplying 
25 tested applicants for practical nurse training 
resulted in 45 new hires on other hospital jobs. 

With respect to occupational analysis, hospital per- 
sonnel problems generally revolve around difficulties 
from overlapping duties, inequalities in wages, or 
supervisory conflict. In one hospital, State ofhce 
technicians, in cooperation with branch office per- 
sonnel, made a study of these problems. Job analyses 
were made and position descriptions were prepared 
for 11 key jobs. Information about wages paid in 
similar hospitals was collected. Recommendations 
were developed on staffing. All were compiled in a 
report and discussed with the hospital administration. 
Using the same approach, similar services were pro- 
vided to hospitals in Ironwood, Muskegon, West 
Branch, Hastings, and Ypsilanti. In most cases, these 
services led to orders for various hospital jobs. 

With respect to research, a survey was made of 
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hospitals in the Detroit area during 1953. Forty 
institutions were contacted in an effort to learn how a 
more effective placemeat service could be provided 
io hospitals by the Michigan State Employment 
Service. Valuable information was obtained about 
staffing, major personnel problems, working condi- 
tions, wage rates, and specific areas where branch 
offices might assist each hospital. This information 
further contributed toward the development of a plan 
of action which insures a continuing placement 
program with hospitals. 

Another research area, in which the Michigan State 
Employment Service has contributed to the aid of 
hospitals, is the publication and distribution of Job 
Briefs about such occupations as hospital attendant 
medical technologist, occupational therapist, physical 
therapist, practical nurse, registered nurse, and X-ray 
technician. These publications are used in branch 
offices during counseling with job seekers and youth. 

The agency also has initiated test research at the 
request of hospitals. Currently, technicians, in co- 
operation with the University Hospital at Ann Arbor, 
are working on the development of new specific test 
batteries not included in the ‘‘Catalog of Tests and 
Test Materials.” 

x & 


One measure of the effectiveness of agency service to 
Michigan hospitals is in the increase in number of 


hospital placements reported by branch offices. A 
second measure might be the comments received from 
hospital administrators. Some of these comments are 
quoted here. 

“While employment service tests are only one factor 
in determining the eligibility of applicants, since their 
use we have obtained a higher quality of trainee.”’ 

“The suggestions in your study furnished a basis for 
corrective measures to be taken, and played a major 
role in overcoming many of our difficulties and 
improving our operations.” 

“Not only has your service provided the desired 
caliber of applicants but saved an estimated 25 hours 
of interviewing time of our personnel staff.” 

‘‘We have decided that all future nurse trainees and 
new hires for other hospital positions will be recruited 
through your office.” 

“Our trainee turnover has been reduced to a 
minimum, and we recommend these (employment 
service) tests to all hospitals as an effective tool for 
selecting quality personnel in the nursing professions.” 

Thus, our hospital program developed. Interview- 
ing, testing, referral, occupational analysis, and re- 
search have played a part in the development of our 
services to hospitals. If any one factor could be 
singled out for emphasis, it might well be the continu- 
ous promotional effort by branch office personnel and 
State office technicians in identifying and supplying 
appropriate services. 


Developiné Relationships With 


Multistate Retail Trades 


By ROBERT E. YOUNG 


Supervisor, Employer Services Department, Baton Rouge Local Office 


N BATON ROUGE, we have the usual array of 

national chain retail stores to be found in cities of 
comparable size throughout the 48 States. Not all 
these stores are in the major market, but many are 
visited on a regular schedule. 

We have found that relationships with stores be- 
longing to national retail chains must be developed 
and maintained on the same basis as relationships with 
purely local establishments. However, one factor 
which influences relationships with chain outlets to 
a considerable extent is the practice by the national 
chains of transferring management personnel from 
stores in one locality to those in another, frequently 
across State lines. 

(he experience a store manager may have had with 
the local office of the Employment Service in the 
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Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


community in which he was last employed has a great 
bearing on his attitude toward the use of the local 
office when he is first contacted by the Employer 
Relations Representative from this office. Fortu- 
nately, we have found very few chain store managers 
with fixed prejudices against the use of the local office 
based on prior unsatisfactory experience in other 
communities. 

An example may be given to illustrate the situation 
we usually encounter. In March 1956, the account 
of the downtown store of J. C. Penney Co. was re- 
viewed in a group approach meeting. It was found 
that no placements had been made with this store in 
the past year. It also was learned that a new store 
manager was being sent in from another State. 
After suitable preparation, our ERR visited the new 
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Wanted Immediately 


For 


National Food 
Stores 


STOCK CLERKS 
PRODUCE CLERKS 
MEAT CUTTERS 
GROCERY CHECKERS 


—Females- 


CASHIERS 
GROCERY CHECKERS 





Good Working Conditions 

Paid Vacations. Company Insurance Plan 

5-Day Work Week 

46 Hours for Males 40 Hours for Females 

Good Starting Wage, With Periodic Increases 

Excellent Opportunity for Advancement 

Must Be 18 to 35 Years of Age. Must Have Good Appearance 


Apply To Mr. T. W. Elkins Jr. 
At 
@ Louisiana State Employment Service 
Affiliated With 


United States Employment Service 
742 LAUREL STREET 


No Fees Charged 


This advertisement, paid for by the employer, appeared in 
_ Baton Rouge newspapers and indicated that applicants must 
apply at the local office. 


manager and the basis for a sound relationship 
was established. The new store manager had been 
well pleased with the services he had received from 
the local office in the other State and was receptive to 
our approach. The placement of sales clerks to re- 
place turnover began to pick up throughout the 
remainder of the year. 

In March 1957, the store manager, accompanied 
by a representative of the personnel department of 
the company from New York, visited our office. At 
that time, we complimented the store manager on his 
having completed a year’s service in Baton Rouge on 
that day. He seemed to appreciate this courtesty and 
was impressed that we knew exactly when he had come 
to Baton Rouge. (We had stapled a news clipping 
telling of his arrival in the employer’s record folder.) 
The purpose of this visit was to secure our assistance 
in recruiting management trainees for their organiza- 
tion. The local office occupational analyst and the 
placement supervisor developed complete specifica- 
tions for this job with the company representatives. 
The office has since made five referrals and all the 
applicants were accepted by the company, although 
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one applicant did not accept the job offered. Formerly, 
the company found that it had to interview about 10 
or 12 applicants before accepting one. Store officials 
have been very generous in their praise of the care and 
skill used by the local office in screening applicants. 

This local office experience illustrates two techniques 
which we have found to be productive of good working 
relationships with employers. The most important of 
these is the securing of complete and accurate hiring 
specifications for screening applicants through the use 
of Master Job Orders and Job Specifications. ‘The other 
is the demonstration of a genuine personal interest in 
the employer and a knowledge of his business affairs. 

In February 1954, the National Food Stores of 
Chicago bought a chain of food department stores 
operating in Louisiana with headquarters in Baton 
Rouge. The ERR visited the new officials and ex- 
plained the services available through the local office. 
In the course of her discussion, the ERR mentioned 
that the local office successfully uses display advertise- 
ments paid for by the employer, directing applicants 
to the local office where they are carefully screened 
against the employer’s requirements and only those 
workers qualifying are referred to the employer for 
final selection. She pointed out that many employers 
do their hiring in the local office, which saves time and 
avoids the inconvenience of large numbers of appli- 
cants crowding into their own offices. This service 
plus the availability of aptitude tests for such jobs as 
food checker, seemed to appeal to this company. 

Several days later, after company officials had 
discussed the matter thoroughly among themselves, 
they called the local office to arrange for a meeting to 
work out the details of a program for staffing their 
stores. The State administrative office sent a repre- 
sentative to participate in this conference. A program 
for recruiting and testing applicants was worked out 
and arrangements were made for staffing new stores 
as they were opened. The employer agreed to pay 
for advertising when the local office thought it would 
be needed to fill the demand. This arrangement still 
stands and the employer continues to use local office 
space for selection interviews after initial screening 
and referral by our interviewers. 


Stores Continue to Use Our Services 


Since that time, 24 additional stores have been 
opened in south Louisiana and completely staffed 
with the help of our nearest local office. While it is 
not possible to get an actual count, since several offices 
participated, many hundreds of placements have been 
made with this company. Recently National Foods 
has expanded operations by opening’ stores in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama and is using the services of the 
local offices in those States in staffing these stores. 

The feature of this program which is perhaps a 
little unusual is the method of using display adver- 
tising. In Baton Rouge, the local office decides when 
advertising is necessary, the size of the display, and 
the wording to be used. The employer has followed 
our recommendations in these matters and also in the 
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length of time the advertisement is to be carried in 
the paper. The facsimile of a recent advertisement 
shown on page 14 illustrates the type of information 
carried. Applicants are always directed to the local 
office in ads of this kind. Sometimes the name of the 
employer is indicated and at other times it is omitted 
in accordance with the desires of the employer and 
the recommendations of the local office. The pub- 
lisher of the Baton Rouge newspapers uses similar 
display ads directing applicants to the local office to 
fill jobs in the newspaper organization. 

The Baton Rouge local office has worked success- 
fully with other multistate retail establishments, both 
in staffing new stores and in furnishing replacements 
for turnover. Among those establishments which 
have been very cooperative are Lerners, Walgreens, 
Liggetts, F. W. Woolworth & Co., Robert Hall, and 
Sears Roebuck & Co. In developing relationships 
with these employers, we have used the basic prin- 
ciples in the E. S. Manual, plus one ingredient which 
we have found essential in dealing with employers 
and applicants: a genuine friendly interest in doing 
something that will really be helpful. This spirit on 
the part of all our local office employees readily com- 
municates itself to others, and is the basis for all our 
successful relationships. 

In recruiting workers for these retail outlets, we 
have filled orders for every type of employee from 
store manager to janitor and deliveryman. We fre- 
quently place part-time workers, in cooperation with 


schools and colleges, and have placed handicapped 
and older workers regularly. Most often, jobs are 
developed for handicapped workers, and the retail 
stores have been very cooperative in the acceptance 
of these workers. 

In dealing with multistate employers, we have 
found that suggestions on the use of local, office 
facilities sent out by the home office of the employer 
as a result of contacts made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security have generally been helpful in estab- 
lishing relationships on the local level. But it has 
also been our observation that local representatives of 
national employers approach the use of our local 
office facilities with some skepticism and enter whole- 
heartedly into cooperative arrangements only after 
the local office has demonstrated the ability to serve 
them effectively. 

Rendering effective service requires the use of sound 
fundamental techniques in matching workers and jobs 
and presupposes good application taking and order 
taking. We are therefore using more master job 
orders and job specifications in filling jobs for em- 
ployers who use our services regularly. These 
employers have frequently praised the local office at 
meetings of the Personnel Directors Association, 
National Office Managers Association, and similar 
organizations. Boosts at these gatherings are invalu- 
able in opening the way to initiating relationships 
with other employers, especially those who are new 
to this area. 


ae im Wore = Wsurilders 


By MAUD Y. MILFORD 


Staff Supervisor, Employer Relations and Industrial Services 
California Department of Employment 


id YOU want a new house 10 years from now, who 

is going to build it? Ten years from now, who will 
be the carpenters, bricklayers, painters, and elec- 
tricians? Will there be enough of these craftsmen to 
build the homes, factories, freeways, and schools 
we will need in 1968? 

About 250,000 skilled workers in all trades leave 
the labor force each year through retirement, death, 
or change in occupation. The building trades, with 
about 2.8 million craftsmen, employ about one-third 
of all the skilled workers in the United States. In 
these trades, death and retirements alone create 
50,000 to 60,000 job openings each year. With 
an increase in construction activity of 40 to 50 per- 
cent expected in the decade 1956-66, the number of 
new building trades workers needed each year will in- 
crease. Yet, in all skilled trades, only about 80,000 
apprentices are being graduated yearly from both 
formal and informal training programs. 

"hese are some of the reasons why the National 
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Association of Home Builders, with an eye to the 
future, has worked out a “‘pilot program” with the 
Bureau of Employment Security for recruiting and 
training building trades workers to meet the expected 
need. The plan involves concerted action by employ- 
ers, apprenticeship agencies, Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees, schools, unions, and the Employment 
Service in the recruitment, counseling, selection, test- 
ing, and training of workers for the building trades. 

Before adopting the proposed long-range plan for 
nationwide use, the planning group decided to set up 
a “pilot project’ and try it out. Contra Costa 
County, Calif. was chosen as the site. Extensive 
building of tract homes and a 64—percent increase in 
construction employment within the county over the 
past 6 years were among reasons for the choice. 
Another reason was the interest and enthusiasm of 
Frederick C. Kracke, executive vice president of the 
General Contractors Association of Contra Costa 
County. Mr. Kracke has long been concerned about 
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Apprentice bricklayers learn 


the need for bringing more young people into the 
building trades. He agreed to head a “working 
committee” to get the pilot project started. 

Mr. Kracke’s concern was shared by another Contra 
Costa resident—Archie J. Mooney, former chief of 
California’s State Division of Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards. Both men feel that two urgent problems existed 
in staffing the building industry: (1) How to attract 
more young people into building trades apprentice- 
ships; and (2) how to retain and upgrade experienced 
workers into foremen and supervisors. Both have 
been working intensively with the schools on a long- 
term training program aimed at both problems. They 
helped initiate a successful junior college course to 
develop construction superintendents from workers 
already employed in the building trades, as the first 
step in a proposed 2-year junior college curriculum. 
They both feel there is a need for more vocational 
counseling in the high schools and that ‘“‘Career Days,” 
sometimes the main source of vocational information, 
are too limited and often come too Iate to aid the 
student in choosing his life work. 

Mr. Kracke and Mr. Mooney mustered forces from 
labor and management, the schools, and apprentice- 
ship agencies. They met with representatives from the 
California Department of Employment to plan a pro- 
gram. There was general agreement that parents, 
teachers, and young people were not fully aware of 
career possibilities in the building trades available 
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on the job and in the classroom. 


through apprenticeship training. The group decided 
to tackle this aspect of the pilot program first. 

An all-day conference on ‘‘Career Opportunities in 
the Building Trades’? was held June 8, 1957, at 
Acalanes High School in Lafayette, Calif. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Contra Costa County Joint 
Apprenticeship Council, the Contra Costa schools, 
Federal and State apprenticeship agencies, the Gen- 
eral Contractors Association of Contra Costa County, 
and the California Department of Employment. Mr. 
Kracke acted as chairman. Others present included 
school vocational counselors, parents, employers, and 
union and government representatives. 

In the morning sessions, speakers from the cooperat- 
ing agencies discussed various phases of the appren- 
ticeship program and vocational counseling. In the 
afternoon, four panels, composed of employer and 
union representatives, described opportunities and 
apprenticeship requirements in the four main Contra 
Costa County building trades—carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, and painter. 

Lobby displays of posters and pamphlets from the 
California Department of Employment and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, United States De- 
partment of Labor, illustrated trends in the labor 
supply, apprenticeship programs, and the Employ- 
ment Service programs for youth, including counseling 
and testing. 

Among highlights of the meeting was a forecast by 
Mrs. Sarah Behman, labor market analyst from the 
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Front and back covers from the program of the Joint Conference 
held in Lafayette, Calif., to explore means of attracting more 
young people to the building trades. 


San Francisco area office of the Department of Em- 
ployment, on conditions in the San Francisco Bay 
construction industry for the next 15 years. She told 
the group that in spite of current slowdowns in con- 
struction, job prospects should increase about 36 
percent by 1970. By that year, the San Francisco 
Bay area is expected to have almost half a million 
more households. 

Contra Costa County’s population will swell by 
about 88 percent, and its total employment should be 
two and one-quarter times the current level. Besides 
the need for new homes to house more families, con- 
struction should be stimulated by new industrial 
developments, major highway and freeway programs, 
a growing tourist trade, urban renewal projects, new 
shopping centers, and more schools. 

Paul W. Little, Chief of Employment Service, 
California Department of Employment, summarized 
objectives of the pilot project and described the serv- 
ices offered by the department. These services 
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include: (1) Identifying and developing master or- 
ders for shortage occupations in t e building industry; 
(2) intensified recruitment, including clearance, when 
needed; (3) test-selection of applicants for jobs or 
apprenticeship openings, using existing batteries for 


carpenter, pipefitter, plumber, and electrician, and 


development of other tests when feasible; (4) employ- 
ment counseling for youth, and development of 
Occupational Guides by the Department of Employ- 
ment for more building trades occupations; (5) 
cooperation with other agencies in developing training 
programs to meet expected needs; and (6) regular 
placement services. 


Inform Students Early in High School 
Mr. Mooneyfpointed out that during the next 10 


years the age ¢group from 14 to 24 will increase 
greatly in number, and high school enrollments will 


be up at least 60 percent. At present, 26 percent of 
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OUR OBJECTIVES-- 


From our joint efforts at this conference, we hope to 
find ways of guiding more young people into careers in 
the building trades through apprenticeship training. 


The general public, some school instructors, and many 

in the building trades are not aware of the vital part 
apprenticeship training plays in the nation's economy, 

or the need that exists in the cuilding trades for 
capable, qualiried, and interested high school graduates. 


Tne building industry offers real opportunities to young 
people who t:ave the ability to become skilled craftsmen. 
Y2t today not enough of them are making careers in the 
buildin; trades to meet the demands of our expanding 
econony. 


Hany high scnool and junior college-students do not 
know wnat apprenticesnip training offers, or how to 
enter the pregram. By pooling tne resources represented 
at this meeting, we hope to explain and promulgate the 
aoprenticeship training program, and the opportunities 
for future success it provides. Management, labor, the 
schoois, and state and federal agencies are joined in 
this endeavor. : 


Our meeting is part of a “pilot project" to recruit and 
train manpower for the building industry in Contra Costa 
County. Our findings will be discussed at a conference 
in Washington, D.C., this July, where plans will be made 
for a national recruitment program in the home building 
industry. 


Tne results of our thinking and action in Contra Costa 
County may well furnish the model for a nationwide 
program to meet the construction industry's manpower 
reeds, 


| 

! 

} 
Frederick C. Kracke | 
Executive Vice President, | 
General Contractors Association 
of Contra Costa County * \° 
me 
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high school students drop out before graduation, and 
7 out of 10 California students do not continue full- 
time education beyond high school. These facts 
emphasize the need for recruiting entry building 
trades workers from the 14-to-24 age group, and 
bringing more vocational information to them well 
in advance of high school graduation. 

Do apprentices stay in their trades? Is the training 
worthwhile? George Stead, Apprenticeship Division, 
California Department of Industrial Relations, re- 
ported that a recent study of 1,200 former apprentices 
who graduated in 1950 brought out the following 
information on their work status in 1955: 

Ninety-six percent remained with their trade, or a 
closely related one. 

Forty-three percent have advanced to supervisory 
jobs or have become contractors or employers. 

Average gross earnings of the group in 1955 were 
more than $1,400 higher than the average for manu- 
facturing workers in the San Francisco-Oakland area, 
which pays among the highest factory wages in the 
United States. 

Over 60 percent had worked for three or fewer 
employers, and felt apprenticeship training offered 
greater job security. 

Over 87 percent lost no work time during 1955 and 
unemployment for the entire group was much lower 
than average. 

Seventy-six percent are buying their own homes. 

Over 90 percent advise others to serve an appren- 
ticeship and learn a trade. 


A Five-Part Program 


Following the meeting, our State Supervisor of 
Employer Relations discussed with Mr. Kracke 
various possibilities for followup to carry out the pilot 
program. An outline of the plans which Mr. Kracke 
and the local group developed follows: 

1. A project is under way to develop and standard- 
ize the minimum educational requirements expected 
of an apprentice in each of the building crafts through 
cooperation between the Joint Apprenticeship Councils 
and the schools. 

2. The schools will cooperate in developing training 
courses needed to carry out the minimum educational 
requirements. 

3. “Preapprenticeship”’ programs are planned to 
help potential apprentices acquire the educational 
and manipulative training needed to qualify them for 
entry into a formal apprenticeship. These programs 
may be either at high school or junior college level. 
They will be short, intensive training courses intended 
to acquaint the applicant with the skills required in 
the craft. Aptitude and interest tests are desired to 
select individuals able to succeed in both the educa- 
tional and manual training for the occupation. 

4. “Job Opportunities”—the assurance of employ- 
ment with selected employers—are planned to be 
awarded (somewhat like scholarships) to the top 
school graduates who have demonstrated ability to 
qualify for entrance into the apprenticeship program 
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for specific crafts. Graduates might be either those 
in the pre-apprenticeship program or other students 
who have demonstrated that they meet the entry 
standards for the craft. Plans are being made to 
develop standards for selecting the successful candi- 
dates, by cooperation between the JAC’s, the schools, 
and the Division of Apprenticeship Standards. 

5. A “Construction Superintendent’s Program”’ has 
been established in Contra Costa Junior College. 
Fifty-six persons completed the first “survey” course 
in 1956, which has now been augmented by four 
special courses in which 184 students were enrolled in 
the fall of 1957. Many of the latter are among the 
238 enrolled in mathematics courses, including alge- 
bra, calculus, trigonometry, and operation of the 
slide rule. 

In many of the activities listed above, the services 
and specialized techniques of the Department of 
Employment will be available to aid the loca] building 
industry in recruitment, counseling, selection, testing, 
and training. Among the followup actions which 
we plan are the following: 

1. Help develop job specifications for apprentice- 
ship openings in the crafts of carpenter, painter, 
plumber, and electrician. , 

2. Arrange, whenever feasible, to test applicants 
for apprenticeship openings in Contra Costa County, 
cooperating with the Joint Apprenticeship Committees. 

3. Investigate the need for test development in 
building trades occupations. 

4. Give more information to our employment 
counselors concerning the building trades, particu- 
larly to those engaged in the youth program in the 
offices serving Contra Costa County. 

5. Arrange for closer liaison with vocational 
counselors in the Contra Costa schools to exchange 
information on apprenticeship opportunities and the 
requirements of the various building crafts. 

6. Arrange for frequent attendance of Department 
staff at meetings of the JAC’s for the building trades 
in Contra Costa County. 

7. Prepare Occupational Guides for building trades 
occupations in the Bay Area, providing as much 
local information as possible. 

All parties to the Lafayette conference agree that 
the overall program, as outlined briefly here, is a 
long-term project which will continue for the next 5 
or 10 years. With the favorable prognosis for a 
continuing increase in the Bay Area construction 
industry, the pilot project should be a timely aid in 
meeting the manpower requirements of the industry. 








AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


‘‘Many business communities recognize that with- 
out womanpower we can never hope to survive in the 
manpower race. We believe that our economy is 
bound to expand. This means we will need more 
manpower—and womanpower can be an efficient 
and exciting answer.” 
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The Texas Employment Commission 
was cited for its work in develop- 
ing better methods of recruiting 
workers for the highway construc- 
tion industry. Presenting the 
award are, left to right: Associated 
General Contractors officials C. D. 
Jessup, Jr., E. M. Hammond, and 
Bryant Collins (president); ac- 
cepting for the TEC are: Commis- 
sioner Maurice Acers and Chief of 
Placement W. D. Gallier. 


New Occupational Tools Facilitate 
Highway Building Program 


By TOM R. HERRINGTON 


Technical Assistant 
Texas Employment Commission 


HE United States is entering into the greatest 

road building program in the history of the Nation. 
The Federal Highway Act of 1956 set the stage for the 
start of a Federal-State highway construction program, 
planned to crisscross the Nation with a network of 
41,000 miles of superhighways. This program will 
extend over a period of several years and require the 
expenditure of approximately $100 billion. 

This gigantic program will affect the economy of 
every State. In Texas alone, a total of over $158 
million in highway construction contracts were 
awarded during the first 9 months of 1957. 

A major labor market impact of this program will 
be recruitment of workers with specialized skills. 
Many technological changes have taken place in the 
highway construction industry, and highway construc- 
tion contractors have found it necessary to replace old 
and worn equipment with new, mechanically im- 
proved models. Obviously these technical changes 
demand workers with new and modified skills. Em- 
ployers in the highway construction industry are con- 
lronted with the task of recruiting skilled operators of 
new highway construction machines and equipment. 
[hey also face the expanded demand for helpers, 
laborers, and inexperienced workers with the potential 
that, when developed, will qualify them for skilled and 
semiskilled jobs. This has been the case in Texas. 
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Recognizing these facts, the Associated General 
Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy Branch, in July 
1956, appointed a committee to devise the best ways 
and means for recruiting skilled and unskilled workers 
and for training inexperienced workers for higher- 
level jobs. This committee was composed of people 
in personnel work and other activities in the highway 
construction industry who were thoroughly familiar 
with highway construction jobs, machines, equipment, 
and materials. 

It was obvious to the committee members that the 
expansion of highway construction, occurring simulta- 
neously throughout the Nation, would create an in- 
creased demand for highway construction workers that 
might well become acute. They quickly recognized 
that it would be necessary for the Associated General 
Contractors to set up a program for continuous re- 
cruiting and training of workers for higher-level jobs 
in the highway construction industry. The committee 
unanimously agreed that before this program could 
be set up, the following steps were necessary: 

1. Review all the Associated General Contractors’ 
descriptions of highway construction jobs and, where 
necessary, make revisions to assure accuracy of the 
job information. 

2. Prepare a standard occupational classification - 
structure to provide a means by which each Associa- 
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A sample of the Selection Guides 
developed for the highway con- 
struction industry by the Texas 
Employment Commission. 





HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
SELECTION GUIDE 


A.G.C. Title - Bulldozer Operator Gr. | 
(Over 80 Horsepower ) 


0.0.T. Title - Bulldozer Operator 


7-23.030 (A) 
Job Summary 


Operates a large tractor, 80 H.P. and over with a concave steel scraper blade mounted in 
front of the Chassis to level, distribute and push earth. 


Work Perforaed 


Presses starter button to start motor. Adjusts hand lever to regulate height of spreader 
blade. Drives Bulldozer to "push earth”, steering by means of levers and foot pedals 
that control crawler treads. Levels and distributes earth to desired grade; cuts slopes 
and embankments to specifications. Pushes earth carrying equipment to load it. (This is 
sometimes referred to as a "Push Cat” Opr.). Oils, lubricates, services and makes nec- 


Comments 





essary repairs to machine as needed. Performs other related duties. 


The letters (A), (B), and (C) following the code numbers are used to differentiate be- 
tween the three Bulldozer jobs, Grades I, II and Bulldozer Operator (80 H.P. and Less). 








tion contractor in the State might arrive at a common 
understanding of the tasks that make up the various 
highway construction jobs, and the degree of skill 
and job knowledge required for each task. 

3. Formulate plans for the establishment of a train- 
ing program for inexperienced workers to alleviate 
the shortage of skilled and semiskilled workers. 

4. Request the assistance of the Texas Employment 
Commission in the development of this program. 

A working relationship between the Associated 
General Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy Branch, 
and the Texas Employment Commission began on 
July 18, 1956. The Texas Employment Commission 
was asked to assist in revising and converting the 
AGC descriptions of highway construction jobs to 
DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs classifications 
and in preparing an occupational classification struc- 
ture involving 111 highway construction jobs. 

These descriptions were carefully compared with 
jobs found in the DicrionaAry oF OccUPATIONAL 
TiTLes. Many jobs were similar but there were 
variations in skill levels, the types of equipment and 
machines used, and the manner in which they were 
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operated. It was found that DOT classifications were 
not applicable to a number of the jobs and that it 
would be necessary to request the national office to 
classify the jobs. A summarization of the classifica- 
tion study was prepared, listing all occupations by 
AGC title and, where possible, the appropriate DOT 
title and code. All job variables were recorded in 
detail on the summarization sheets. 

The job information contained in the summariza- 
tion study was subjected to close, detailed study at 
a series of meetings between the AGC Committee and 
representatives of the Texas Employment Commission. 
Particular attention was given to the job variables and 
classifications to assure accuracy and complete agree- 
ment on this information. Where there appeared to 
be discrepancies, all available job information relating 
to the specific job, including the DOT job descrip- 
tions, was carefully rechecked. 

Comments of the AGC Committee relating to skill 
levels and the difference in former and present types 
of machines, equipment, and materials used that 
appeared to have occupational significance were 
recorded for each specific job. For example, Roller 
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Operators are separated into three classes as follows: 
Roller Steel Wheel Operator (Plant Mix Pavement), 
Roller Steel Wheel Operator (Other), and Roller 
Operator Pneumatic (Self Propelled). 

The Roller Steel Wheel Operator (Plant Mix Pave- 
ments) works with ‘thot asphalt,’ and to meet the 
AGC hiring requirements he must have a knowledge 
of working characteristics of this material. 

The Roller Steel Wheel Operator (Other) must be 
an experienced operator; however, the AGC does not 
require that he have a knowledge of the working 
characteristics of “Shot asphalt.”’ 

The Roller Operator Pneumatic (Self Propelled) 
usually needs no more than limited work experience 
in this type of work. Experience in earth-moving 
work, or in operating a truck or other vehicle may 
qualify a worker for this job. 

A number of occupations were selected for analysis, 
since the available job information appeared inade- 
quate and did not give a clear picture of the tasks and 
how they were performed. A time schedule for the 


job studies, including location of the jobs (employer 


and job site), person in charge of the job, date and 
time the analyses would begin was drawn up with the 





Cover of the Handbook developed to assist highway contractors 
in placing orders with local offices. 
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AGC Committee. The Committee assumed the 
responsibility for making the necessary arrangements 
with the employer for the job studies. This included 
clearance for the analysts to enter the work area 
and informing the workers in advance why the job 
studies were being made. One of the Commit- 
tee members was selected to accompany the analysts 
to the job site. 

All available job data (including that obtained 
through analysis of the selected jobs, summarization 
study, the AGC job descriptions, and recorded com- 
ments that related to the variations in skill levels, 
types of machines, equipment, their operation and 
the materials used for specific jobs) were closely 
reviewed. Representatives of the AGC Committee 
and the TEC met frequently to review this work at 
various stages of its progress. They recognized that 
accurate job information, mutual understanding, and 
agreement on all points were essential if the program 
was to be effective. 


Opportunity to Develop Operating Agreement 


During the latter stages of assembling the job 
information, the analysts began to plan for the most 
effective way to use this information in recruiting 
highway construction workers. Here was the oppor- 
tunity for developing the working relationship into an 
operations agreement with the Associated General 
Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy Branch. 

In developing a plan to carry out this working 
agreement, it became increasingly apparent that the 
type of tools needed by the State agency to recruit 
and select workers for highway construction jobs 
would differ somewhat from that required by the 
AGC. Job information necessary to the AGC for 
recruiting workers could be brief in content; that 
required by the TEC had to be broader in scope so 
that Placement Interviewers would have an accurate 
picture of the job and the demands placed on the 
worker. In addition, this information had to be 
presented in a form readily accessible and easy to use. 

To meet the latter requirement, it was decided that 
a 5 x 8 inch card should be used for each job. A 
card of this size could be filed in the interviewer’s 
order file box or elsewhere on his desk and be available 
for use, when needed. These cards make up the 
Selection Guide, Highway Construction Industry. The guide 
carries the AGC job title and the DOT title and code 
number. 

The job information on the cards is broken down 
under the following headings: ‘“‘Job Summary,” 
“Work Performed,” ‘‘Comments,” “Job Variables 
to be Verified When Taking Orders” and “Job 
Variables to be Verified When Taking Applications.” 
The “Comments” section contains supplemental job 
information not generally included in job description 
material, such as views of AGC personnel who are 
thoroughly familiar with highway construction jobs. 
Variations in skill levels, when two or more are 
involved for a specific job, and variations in machines, * 
equipment, and materials are explained in this section. 
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The items under “Job Variables to be Verified 
When Taking Orders’? and “Job Variables to be 
Verified When Taking Applications” are intended 
to help the interviewer formulate questions during 
the order taking and application taking interview, 
pinpointed to the needs of the employer and the ability 
of the applicant to fill these needs. Listed under these 
headings for verification by both the Application and 
Order Taking Interviewers are items such as make and 
model of highway construction machines operated, 
type of materials worked with (asphalt, concrete), 
and hand or power tools used. 

Drafts of the proposed Selection Guides received 
unanimous approval by the AGC Committee. The 
Committee developed a 4 x 7 inch handbook of high- 
way job descriptions which will easily fit into the job 
superintendent’s and foreman’s pocket for use when 
interviewing applicants or placing job orders with 
TEC local offices. 

Coordinating the material in this handbook with 
that of the TEC Selection Guides was a primary con- 
sideration. It was agreed that the handbook should 
reflect the AGC title, the DOT title and code, and 
description of work performed as it appeared on the 
Selection Guide. Information under “Comments” 
and “Job Variables to be Verified When Taking 
Orders” and “Job Variables to be Verified When 
Taking Applications” was not included, since this 
information is generally possessed by highway con- 
struction superintendents and foremen. It was also 





agreed that the handbook must contain instructions 
for placing orders for workers with TEC local offices, 
and a list of these local offices and their addresses. 

During the preparation of these materials, photo- 
graphs of highway construction machines and equip- 
ment were found helpful in clarifying job information 
and eliminating the necessity for revisiting the job 
site. On the basis of this experience, the AGC fur- 
nished photographs for use with the Selection Guides. 
The photographs were bound and then distributed to 
local offices along with the other material. (A sample 
copy of these materials will be available to other States 
upon request. ) 

On September 16, 1957, the Associated General 
Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy Branch gave a 
testimonial dinner honoring the people who partici- 
pated in the preparation of the Selection Guides and 
Handbook and presented a citation to the Texas 
Employment Commission for outstanding service to 
the highway construction industry of Texas. 

The development of this program vividly illustrates 
the advantages possible to both industry and _ the 
Employment Service through coordinated effort to 
achieve a single objective—the proper recruitment 
and selection of workers. Through this work both 
the Texas Employment Commission and the Associ- 
ated General Contractors, Texas Highway-Heavy 
Branch are in a position to meet the manpower de- 
mands of an expanding highway construction 
industry. 


An Aireraft Producer Reduces His Foree... 


Opera tion Thistnd 


By GEORGE TOLL 
Manager, Long Beach Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


N FRIDAY, July 12, the usual late afternoon 

end-of-the-week lull in the Long Beach local 
office traffic and workload was developing, just as it 
has for many years in offices throughout the country. 
It looked like another quiet, pleasant weekend coming 
up. But all that was to change with startling sudden- 
ness. About 5 o’clock a call from John Rood, the 
Southern California Area manager, alerted us to an 
impending layoff of perhaps 7,000 workers at the 
North American Aviation Co.’s Missile Development 
and Autonetics Divisions at nearby Downey. 

The previous day, North American officials had 
been told informally in Washington that the com- 
pany’s production contract for the Navajo missile was 
being cancelled. By late Friday afternoon, local 
officials of the company were in touch with our area 
office, keeping us advised of developments. 
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For many years, North American has been one of 
the major aircraft and missile manufacturers in the 
Nation and has regularly used the placement facilities 
of the public employment services, both in California 
and throughout the country. A great many of the 
workers to be separated had been referred from our 
offices. Because of this long history of close working 
relationship, cooperation between the North Ameri- 
can officials and those of the Department of Employ- 
ment in this new emergency was almost automatic. 

Because of the nature of the work in the Company’s 
Missile Development and Autonetics Divisions, these 
workers were, for the most part, more highly skilled 
than many other aircraft industry employees. In- 
cluded were many professional or technical workers 
in the engineering field. It was apparent that here 
was one of the country’s most valuable labor pools, 
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and if it were dispersed the placement task would 
become much more difficult. It was obvious that, 
for the good of the aircraft industry and the laid-off 
employees, this group of skilled workmen should be 
channeled back into comparable jobs as rapidly as 
possible. As a matter of good placement practice, 
the referral of these workers whose skills were acquired 
in aircraft production and missile development should 
be to jobs which would utilize their special training 
and experience. 

Here was an opportunity to provide a real industry- 
wide service to employers and at the same time reduce 
to a minimum the period of unemployment. Since 
the layoffs were to begin on Monday, fast action was 
indicated. 

Late Friday, John Rood called an emergency 
meeting of his key area staff. By 11 o’clock that 
night, the group had worked out preliminary plans 
for the immediate accommodation of North American 
employees at aJl local offices in the metropolitan area 
at which they were most likely to appear. The 
objective was to provide prompt job placement for 
every such employee who sought our services. The 
special methods developed by the Department staff 
and Mrs. Bobbie Devine of North American Avia- 
tion’s personnel administration department were as 
follows: 

|. The Department would prepare 7,000 packets 
containing a work application, new claim and related 
forms, and a letter of instruction. The Company 
would distribute the packet to each employee who was 
separated when the actual layoff occurred. 

2. The Department would prepare letters which 
would invite employees to come to the Department 
immediately for job consideration. The Company 
wou'd reproduce the letters and give them to em- 
ployees, along with the notice of layoff. 

5. Designated local offices in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area would remain open each evening 
to provide placement service to North American 
Aviation employees. Special windows, with appro- 
priai signs, would be opened in these offices to 
chanel the workers during the regular hours. 

4. All offices of the Department would carry on an 
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The hiring desk of one of the guest 
employers which was set up at the 
North American Aviation plant. 


aggressive job-development program, emphasizing 
positive recruitment and clearance throughout the 
area. 

To put this plan into effect, a call went out at once 
from the area office to several of the larger local 
offices in the area to secure emergency supplies of 
application cards, claim forms, identification cards, 
and information booklets. Early Saturday morning, 
these supplies were delivered to the Inglewood office 
where the manager had a crew ready to assemble the 
packets for distribution to all laid-off employees. 

The packets included letters, duplicated for us by 
North American, which were directed to the various 
classifications of employees involved in the layoff. 
One letter to engineers, draftsmen, and technicians 
suggested that they call at either the Los Angeles 
Commercial Office or the Long Beach office where 
the manager and a group of interviewers were pre- 
pared to make immediate referrals. A second letter 
directed to the skilled and clerical group and a third 
to all other classifications listed the addresses of 23 
offices of the Department and indicated that these 
offices would remain open until 8 o’clock each evening 
until the placement job was completed. 

A letter from the company pointed out the steps it 
was taking for prompt referral to other jobs. One of 
these steps was to ask other employers to come into 
the plant during the week of layoffs. 

The .manager of the Huntington Park office, 
located near the Downey plant, and of the Los 
Angeles Commercial Office arranged to interview 
directly at the plant, as well as at their offices. 

As soon as local papers printed the story of the layoff, 
North American’s switchboard was swamped with 
calls from employers offering jobs. In addition, the 
Los Angeles Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion suggested by letter that its member companies 
offer jobs wherever possible. 

When anyone called North American to place an 
order, he was told that the Department of Employ- 
ment was coordinating the order-taking and referring 
of laid-off workers, and he was given the name and. 
telephone number of the Department’s area clearance 
officer. This officer, in turn, dispatched the orders 
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nightly to the several local offices handling the 


heaviest traffic of laid-off workers. Approximately 75 
percent of the interviewers from other companies were 
assigned to Long Beach. 

Clearance orders were secured rapidly by the area 
office. Calls were made immediately to all employers 
in the Southern California area who had on file 
active clearance orders for technical or engineering 
personnel. When they learned of the availability of 
applicants, practically all these employers increased 
their orders and many asked permission to do positive 
recruiting. The United States Board of Civil Service 
Examiners, which has jurisdiction over Government 
establishments was contacted and they immediately 
checked with all Government establishments within 
their jurisdiction. Arrangements were made _ for 
positive recruitment with a number of these establish- 
ments and all orders were brought up to date. 

So well did the program operate and so fully was 
the field covered that North American employees 
visiting the Long Beach office had an opportunity to 
hold interviews with-as many as 26 employer repre- 
sentatives from 18 establishments. Much of the 
success we had locally with this program was due to 
the complete on-the-spot hiring offered by the guest 
[employers’] interviewers whose activities were coordi- 
nated in the Long Beach office by the supervisor of 
the Commercial Placement Section. Our interviewers 
carefully screened all applicants against the job open- 
ings held by all recruiters as well as the regular jobs 
in our order files. One special placement interviewer 
handled all clearance jobs not available through guest 
interviewers or with local establishments. 

Each participating local office placed a large 
“North American Only” sign at one place in the 
reception counter and in this manner was able to 
render fast, efficient service to this group. Work 
applications were placed in a separate file for easy 
access and rapid file search. 
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Although most Department of Employ- 
ment placement activity connected 
with the aircraft layoff took place in 
nearby local offices, the agency did 
maintain information desks on com- 
pany premises. 


Photos courtesy North American‘Aviation Inc. 


Practically all North American employees who 
called at the Long Beach office came between 5 and 
8 p. m. and by the end of 8 days, the bulk of the task 
was completed. 

One of the more difficult parts of the job was the 
occupational coding. Many of the workers held 
highly specialized jobs, and codes either did not 
exist or could not be assigned easily or quickly. A 
special code list, containing 200 classifications and 
codes secured from master orders for aircraft workers 
prepared by the Inglewood office, was mimeographed 
and furnished to all completion and placement 
interviewers. This greatly speeded up the coding 
process. Mimeographed lists were prepared each 
day indicating the firms recruiting in the office and 
the classifications of the job openings. A rerouting 
system was set up to refer each applicant to a number 
of guest interviewers before he left the building. 
All employer representatives cooperated in_ this 
program. 

Radio Station KFOX, Long Beach broadcast hourly 
messages prepared by our staff, giving information 
to the North American employees regarding the spe- 
cial services set up for them and listing many of the job 
openings available locally and through the positive 
recruitment program. 

Between 5 and 8 p. m. each evening, two local 
office staff members were stationed just inside the 
entrance to greet the applicants as they arrived, re- 
view briefly the forms which they had completed from 
the packet received at the plant, and route them to 
the proper station in the office. These people also 
talked briefly with each applicant as he left, to assure 
that he had been given every possible attention. This 
was a most gratifying experience. Practically every 
person coming into the office during the evening hours 
had the opportunity for an interview regarding a job, 
either with a guest interviewer or one of our place- 
ment officers and, without exception, the applicants 
indicated their appreciation of this service. 
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The local offices made daily telephone calls to the 
area office, disclosing the extent of the workload and 
the progress of the referral program. The area clear- 
ance officer maintained almost hourly contact with 
the Long Beach office, working out details for the 
location of guest employers. 

In early November, reports were still coming in of 
hires which resulted from referrals made by the local 
offices. In the Department’s local offices in the Los 
Angeles area, 3,348 new applications were taken in 
in the week following the layoff, and 2,287 referrals 
were made. Because of the lag in verification caused 
by security checks, referral to out-of-State jobs, etc., 
no accurate placement count can be made, especially 
since these applications have now been merged with 
our regular applicant files. However, because of the 
excellent quality of the applicants and the fact that 
much of the hiring was done at the time of referral, 
the ratio of placement to referral was quite high. 

The labor relations specialist in the area office 
maintained close contact with officials of Local 887, 
United Automobile Workers, and assisted them in 
setting up a union counseling service at the Downey 
plant to help members with unemployment insurance 
and other problems. The UAW Vice President in 
Detroit sent his thanks and commendation for the 
prompt and effective service rendered by the depart- 
ment. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System set up tele- 
vision cameras in the Department’s Long Beach office 
and conducted a few brief interviews with the appli- 
cants, most of whom had been successful in securing 
‘obs through the guest interviewers. These films were 


ESTS of both the¥aptitude and_ proficiency 
variety are used every day by local Employment 
Service offices in serving multistate employers 
throughout the Nation. The significance of this fact, 
however, is that these offices use tests during the 
course of their normal local office operations, not only 
in performing a service for multistate employers, but 
for everyone having contact with these offices— 
aap employers, and, in fact, the community at 
arge, 

In calendar year 1955 the local offices of the em- 
ployment security system furnished _ test-selected 
applicants to approximately 1,735 plants of 1,135 
multistate employers. During 1956, some 2,391 
plants of 1,528 employers were similarly served. 
While sheer numbers of persons tested regardless of 
whether the purpose is for counseling or selection are 
not, in themselves,fdirect? indicators of the value of 
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shown the same evening in the regular CBS news 
broadcast. 

Referral problems included transportation to new 
jobs; acceptance, in some cases, of lower starting pay; 
and relocating of families. The area manager asked 
that careful consideration be given to these problems 
so that the readjustment could be accomplished with 
the least possible hardship to the worker and his 
family. 

Careful and rapid planning was necessary for the 
whole operation, both at the area and the local office 
levels. The fact that, as of today, we have had no 
complaints indicates that the planning was effective. 

None of our employees seemed to mind the extra 
hours worked, especially because the results were so 
gratifying. Not only were many of the applicants 
readily placed, but they apparently appreciated the 
efforts on their behalf. A program of this kind forti- 
fies our belief in the great value of the positive re- 
cruitment program and the entire clearance system. 
While we hope that a major layoff of this type does 
not occur again, we feel that the experience gained 
from this activity demonstrates the ability of the 
public employment service to move promptly and 
effectively in such circumstances. 

We were most fortunate in having a long and suc- 
cessful history of close cooperation with the aircraft 
industry, and especially with North American Avia- 
tion Co. officials. They knew our operations and we 
knew theirs so that in time of emergency we were 
able to move together as a team. It was brought 
home to us forcibly that when the unexpected happens, 
this kind of relationship pays off. 


Tests and Multistate Employers 


By CHARLES MEIGH 
Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing 


Bureau of Employment Security 


the services performed, the indication of the trend 
may be worthy of note. But perhaps more important 
than the numerical increase is the fact that a number 
of State agencies have developed methods for utilizing 
past performances on the job to increase still further 
the services to multistate employers and to others. 

To quote a well known adage “‘Why hide your light 
under a bushel?’’—-why, indeed? If the service has 
proved valuable to one employer, it is reasonable to 
assume that it would be welcomed by another. If the 
hiring of Employment Service test-selected applicants 
has resulted in the reduction of employee training 
time for one multistate employer, it will undoubtedly 
apply to another employer. If employer ‘‘X”’ has 
increased his unit productivity per employee after 
hiring test-selected workers, presumably employer 
*“Y” would enjoy similar benefits if he hired employees 
selected in the same manner. The probability of 
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| DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
West Virginia State Employment Service 
* Affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service 
State Capitol Building 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 


Administrative Office Employment Service Bulletin No. 83 


TO: ALL LOCAL OFFICES April 8, 1954 
SUBJECT: Test Batteries Used by Multi-State Employers 
in West Virginia 


In a recent report from the Bureau of Employment Security 
there was a list of test batteries used by employers having 
operations in more than one state. We have listed those 
multi-state employers who have operations in West Virginia 
and for whom testing is done by the employment service in 
other states. 


| Insofar as possible we have determined the location in this 

state of these companies' operations and have made a sepa- 
rate list for each local office--giving name of the employer 
and the test used. In cases where we were uncertain as to 
the location of the operation and where the employer has 
very widepsread operations here we have made a ''statewide" 
list. 


| On the statewide list we have entered the number of employ- 
| ees with the company in this state according to our latest 
records. It will be noted that several of these employers 
have only a few employees in West Virginia and it is prob- 
able that in some cases they are sales representatives who 
do not maintain regular offices. The records in Charleston 
do not show where the representatives or employees of 
these firms are located. On the other hand, three of these 
employers, The A. & P. Tea Company, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, and The Kroger Company, are so widespread that 
we did not attempt to enter them on the individual local of- 
fice lists. 


Use of these lists is obviously intended to increase place- 
ments. For instance, since ES test B-64 is used by the New 
York State Employment Service before referring prospective 
Sales Clerks to F. W. Woolworth, you may be able to induce 
the manager of the local store to try applicants who possess 
to an acceptable degree the abilities and personal traits 
measured by B-64. | 
Local offices are to take the action indicated as soon as pos- 
sible. 








| Each Field Supervisor is being furnished copies of local of- 
fice lists for his area. 


The West Virginia agency sent this letter to local offices to 
alert them to the uses of the listing of multistate employers 
who have utilized test batteries. 


benefits would be even greater if employer ‘SY’ were 
engaged in the same industry as “X.” And the 
chances would be even greater if “‘Y’s” plant were 
part of the same corporate enterprise. 

For the reasons cited above, many State agencies 
publicize the information contained in ‘Multistate 
Employers Served With Test-Selected Applicants,” 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
This release gives an alphabetical list of multistate 
employers who have hired test-selected referrals from 
local Employment Service offices. It shows the occu- 
pations for which referrals and hires were made, the 
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proficiency tests and/or aptitude test batteries used, 
and the State Employment Service performing the 
service. 

Information of this type has been found an impor- 
tant selling device for employer relations repre- 
sentatives, particularly when visiting multistate em- 
ployers in the area served by their local offices. 
Suppose, for example, that the employer relations 
representative plans a visit to a local employer who 
has not been using the local office. In the ‘“Multi- 
state Employers Served With Test-Selected Appli- 
cants” he finds that another plant of this same com- 
pany has been hiring test-selected applicants in 
another State. Simply pointing out this informa- 
tion to the local employer often helps the ERR to get 
a job order. 

A local office representative can point out that 
employers such as the Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Burlington Mills Corp., 
DuPont, General Electric Corp., International Har- 
vester Co., and Sylvania Electric Products Co. are 
hiring test-selected workers referred by various State 
Employment Services. Mention of such nationally 
known employers is impressive, even if the local 
employer is not operating a branch plant of one of the 
big organizations. 

In an effort to stimulate ‘“‘business” for their local 
offices, many State agencies have issued bulletins to 
their local managers pointing out those multistate 
employers in the area who have hired test-selected 
workers in other States. An example of such a release 
is the letter reproduced on this page. 


Test Development Is Another Service 


Another aspect of the service provided to multi- 
state employers is the test development phase of the 
testing program. ‘This service can be especially valu- 
able to such employers because it is often easier to 
obtain suitably large samples of workers for research 
purposes from them. This is also true because any 
test battery norms developed as a result of such re- 
search may be used to select and refer applicants to 
several different plants of the same employer. 

An example of this type of service is the test battery, 
B-313, which was developed to select trainees for the 
jobs of Continuous-Towel Roller, Flatwork Catcher, 
Flatwork Feeder, and Flatwork Folder. This battery 
was developed especially for the American Linen 
Supply Co. which has branch offices in a number 
of States throughout the West. The study was 
initiated by the Utah agency after contacts with the 
plant in Salt Lake City had revealed that one of the 
manager’s chief difficulties was in getting workers 
who could perform satisfactorily and who were satis- 
fied with the type of tasks encountered in these 
occupations. 

Since no suitable Employment Service tests were 
available, the next step was to develop a test battery. 
The initial exploration revealed that no one plant had 
a sample of sufficient size for test development pur- 
poses. There was a possibility of getting workers in 
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|) of the other plants operated by the company 
tiroughout the Western States to be used in the same 
s:mple. The Utah agency sought the assistance of 
the Bureau of Employment Security to determine the 
feasibility of testing workers in several different 
Siates to obtain a suitably large sample which would 
lead to the development of test norms which could be 
used on a nationwide basis. 

As a result of the cooperation of the State Employ- 
ment Service in Colorado, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington with the Bureau, it was possible to test a 
suitably large sample of employed workers. 

There still remained the problem of getting a 
comparable measure of the relative job success of 
each individual in the sample. Here again, the Utah 
technicians did commendable work in devising a 
descriptive rating scale which could be used to 
evaluate the relative merits of each individual’s work 
proficiency, even when rated by different supervisors, 
each of whom knew only a few of the workers making 


up the total sample. The Utah agency, with the 
cooperation of the Bureau and the Colorado, Oregon, 
and Washington State agencies, was able to develop 
a valid battery, B-313, for the occupations causing 
the employer the most trouble in terms of labor 
turnover, training time, and production difficulties. 

Since it has been released to the field, this test 
battery has been used successfully to select trainees for 
the American Linen Supply Co. and apparently has 
been of considerable help in solving many of the 
employer’s personnel problems. This battery is 
available to all local offices of the employment security 
system. 

The instances cited in this article demonstrate two 
ways in which the Employment Service, through the 
use of tests, can provide a valuable service to multi- 
state employers. They show how a test battery can 
be developed for a multistate employer and, more 
importantly, how it can then be used to screen workers 
for this employer and others. 


Initial Contacts by Audit Examiners 


By R. R. TAYLOR 


Chief of Contributions 
Indiana Employment Security Division 


NYTHING which affects the general public to 

the extent that the employment security program 
does needs to be understood to be appreciated and 
accepted. It naturally follows that one part of the 
program cannot truly be a success if other parts are 
misunderstood or mistrusted. This is particularly 
true in a completely integrated system such as is in 
operation in this State. It is like attempting to win a 
portion of first prize; you just can’t win one-third of a 
blue ribbon even if one-third of your horse is con- 
sidered best by the judges. 

Following this line of thought, it is imperative that 
the general public have as thorough an understanding 
of the complete service as it is possible to give them. 
In theory, it would appear that each time an employer 
is contacted he should be advised of all the service the 
Employment Security Division has to offer. In 
many Cases, an audit examiner makes the agency’s 
initial contact with an employer when he calls to 
determine if that employer is subject to the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. It would seem logical that at the 
time of this first contact the employer should be 
indoctrinated in the basic functions and_ services 
offered by the Division. 

Some program people believe that the examiner 
should discuss the overall operation of the Division 
with employers at the time of his initial contact. In 
theory, this appears to be a commendable plan. In 
practice, however, I do not believe that maximum 
bene‘its can accrue from an initial contact where the 
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major purpose is the determination of the employers’ 
liability and tax obligations. 

In support of this conclusion, we must consider the 
broad scope of the activities of the employment 
security program. They can be classed in three 
general categories: The placement of employees at 
their highest skill level and the filling of employers’ 
needs for workers (Employment Service); the pay- 
ment of benefits to qualified applicants when suitable 
employment cannot be found (Claim Service); and 
the collection of tax and the enforcement of general 
employer compliance (Tax Functions). 

The Employment Service is basically a service to 
employers and employees. Because employers need 
not utilize the Employment Service, its advantages 
must be ‘‘sold”’ to them. 

The Claim Service is primarily an employee service 
and normally the employer is not too vitally inter- 
ested except in its general overall operation. Even if 
he does not agree with all the principles of the pro- 
gram, he realizes it is a legislative measure and the 
Division cannot alter or adjust it to his individual 
problems. 

The employer compliance service is the enforcement 
branch of the Division, empowered to require the 
employer to do the things he has not done upon 
request from some other section of the Division. The 
audit examiner is the Division representative who 
explains the provisions of the Act to the employer. He 
also advises the employer in regard to money owed, 
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penalties for delay, and consequences if serious 
delinquency occurs. 

We will all admit that paying taxes cannot be classed 
as one of the greater pleasures of life, even when we 
anticipate and plan for them. The majority of new 
employers established at the present time are ones 
who claim they did not know about this tax; had been 
told by someone that their salesmen were not em- 
ployees; can’t understand why they and their wives 
count as employees when they own all the stock, are 
the only corporate officers, and their salaries are just 
the profit of the business; and had been careful to see 
that none of their 15 employees had worked more 
than 19 consecutive weeks. Having to pay an 
unanticipated tax usually results in resentment, vary- 
ing in degrees from “‘I’ll just have to quit business” 
and “TI’ll lay off all my employees,” to “I hope you 
chiselers die before you get a chance to spend my 
money.” This is perhaps a natural reaction. It’s 
what we all hide behind when we get caught. We 
may have the same feeling toward the police depart- 
ment when we get a traffic ticket for overtime parking. 
With the employers in this frame of mind, I cannot 
concur in the opinion that this is the psychological time 
to ‘“‘sell”’ the advantages of the Employment Service. 


A Matter of Timing 


The foregoing may have given the impression that 
I am opposed to the audit examiner explaining the 
entire program to the public, but this is not the case. 
The difference of opinion lies in the timing. - 

We attempt to train examiners to use tact, diplo- 
macy, and personal initiative in dealing with the 
public. We demand that they conduct themselves in 
a businesslike manner, being courteous and respectful, 
without losing sight of the fact that they are making 
the call for a specific purpose and are expected to 
complete the call satisfactorily. The success of this 
policy can be ascertained by the fact that although 
approximately 32,500 employers are covered by the 
Indiana Jaw, on the average we probably do not 
receive more than two letters a year complaining 
about the conduct of examiners. Normally, after the 
first flush of resentment has passed, the employer has a 
greater feeling of trust and respect toward the 
examiner than if he had made his initial contact with 
an apologetic or “‘pussy-footing”’ attitude. 

As to the proper time for the examiner’s discussion 
with an employer relative to all the services offered by 
the program, I feel this should be left to the examiner’s 
judgment. He is in the best position to tell when the 
employer is in a receptive mood and to decide when 
such a discussion will have the desired results. 

We have found that there are numerous times when 
the employer looks to the examiner for advice and 
instruction and these occasions offer exce]Jent oppor- 
tunities for discussion of the employment service and 
claims programs. 

Some of the most common of these are: 

1. Quite often the examiner is requested by the 
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employer to advise and assist in preparing his first 
quarterly return after he becomes subject to the Act. 

2. Once each year (approximately November 15) 
merit rate notices are mailed to all employers. Many 
of the new employers request an explanation of this 
form. This call offers an ideal opening for an exten- 
sive discussion of the entire program. 

3. Periodic audits give the examiner time and 
opportunity to go into detail about agency services 
and functions. 

There are also a limited number of cases where the 
employing unit contacts the Division relative to his 
initial liability and naturally these are the ideal con- 
tacts. The employer is not antagonistic and is willing 
and eager to learn everything he can relative to the 
agency’s operation. These are usually the employers 
who have operated in another State and are somewhat 
familiar with the employment security functions and 
objectives. 

There is one group of employers with whom ex- 
aminers have had relatively little success in “selling” 
the entire Division. These are the larger employers 
where personnel problems are handled in a different 
department, and quite often a different building, from 
the financial offices. _Since the examiner’s business 
is normally with the financial department, he seldom 
has contact with the personnel officers who would be 
most interested in the services offered by Employment 
Service. If anyone has any suggestions, we would 
appreciate learning of their solution to this problem. 

In summary, all of us who are in any way connected 
with the employment security program—whether as 
an administrator, clerk, office manager, or audit 
examiner—have a responsibility and a duty to advise 
the public of the functions and services of the Division 
as a whole so that, through understanding, the aims 
and goals of this arm of Government can more nearly 
be attained. 








AST summer Mrs. Grace H. Cleaves, armless telephone 

5 ead at the Mt. Alto\Veterans Administration hospital, 
Washington, D. C., celebrated her fifteenth anniversary on 
the job at Mt. Alto, where she learned to operate the intricate 
hospital switchboard with her feet. At that time, she was 
also cited by the D. C. Commissioners’ Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped for the inspiration she has 
provided for handicapped men and women of the Washington 
area. 

Mrs. Cleaves, who was born without arms, came to work 
at the Mt. Alto VA hospital on July 16, 1942—asking no 
favors, but merely a chance to prove she could fill the job 
as well as anyone else. She has proved her point many times 
over, according to a officials. She puts in a full day's 
work, and is fast and accurate—as any hospital switchboard 
operator must be, since calls sometimes mean life or death. 

Off the job, she has given help and courage to countless 
a persons, both children and adults. Recently she 
was called to a local hospital to counsel a teen-age girl who lost 
her arms. And when a young boy lost both arms in an electrical 
accident in 1956, she spent many hours at his side. 
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